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as a structure, with the manner in -which it is constructed and kept in repair. 
In the third part, all those subjects which relate to the uses for which the 
structure is designed, are treated of. “ This natural division of the whole sub¬ 
ject, not only presents it to the mind of the student in an interesting point of 
view, but secures that natural gradation in its development necessary to a 
clear understanding of its deeper and more intricate portions.” 

We recommend the work of Dr. Hooker to the unprofessional student and 
general reader as one well adapted to impart to them correct views of the con¬ 
struction and vital laws of the human organism. Wo should be pleased to see 
it introduced as a text-book, in the more advanced classes of all our public 
schools, as well as in the High School of this section. D. F. C. 


Art. XX .—Notes of M. Bernard's Lectures on the Blood, icith an Appendix. 

By Walter F. Atlee, M. D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., 1854. 

12mo. pp. 224. 

These notes—placing, of course, full confidence in the accuracy with which 
they have been taken—are particularly interesting. M. Bernard is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the most industrious and acute physiological inquirers of the present 
day. On many important points connected with the condition, changes, and 
properties of tho blood, and the forces to which it is normally subjected, his 
investigations have already thrown much light. 

Ilis lectures on the blood—of the leading features of which the notes of Dr. Atleo 
may be considered as a very brief outline—in connection with those of M. Robin, 
a few brief notes of which are given in the appendix, present not merely an 
instructive resume of all that other labourers in the same field of inquiry havo 
established as truths in relation to the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of 
tho blood, but the especial views on these important subjects deduced from hia 
own investigations. Tho notes of Dr. Atlee are, it is true, much too loose and 
conciso to satisfy such as desire to make themselves fully acquainted with the 
particular views of MM. Bernard and Robin, or who would study tho physio¬ 
logy of the blood in all its details and bearings. They will, nevertheless, 
amply repay tho reader for the time spent in their attentive study, presenting, 
as they do, a general view of some of the leading opinions promulgated by 
two of tho most eminent living authorities in biology, on subjects which, at 
the present day, are admitted by all to be of prominent interest and import¬ 
ance in medical science. D. F. C. 


Art. XXI .—A Manual of Pathological Anatomy. By C. Handheld Jones, M.B., 
F. II. S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant Physician to, 
and Lecturer on Physiology at St. Mary’s Hospital; and Edward II. Sieve- 
king, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant Physician 
to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St Mary's Hospital. First American 
edition, revised. With three hundred and ninety-seven illustrations. Phila¬ 
delphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1854. 8vo. pp. 733. 

This work supplies a want that has long been experienced—a comprehensive 
manual of tho actual condition of pathological anatomy—a summary of ascer¬ 
tained facts within that department of medical inquiry which has for its object 
the various forms and conditions of morbid structure, with the views of the 
leading authorities as to the manner in which these facts are to be interpreted 
in the study of diseased action and its results. 

Of the entire subject, extensive though its scope, and vast the accumulation 
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of materials in all its various departments that have been furnished by the in¬ 
dustry of its recent cultivators, the authors of the work before us have pre¬ 
sented a very accurate and instructive outline. It may be considered, in truth 
one of the most completo manuals of morbid anatomy, if not the only one in the 
English language. 

Ihe arrangement of the several points of inquiry embraced in the general 
subject of pathological anatomy, adopted by Drs. Jones and Sievcking, is, first 
the consideration of the several diseased conditions of the blood; then, those 
of the various tissues; after this, the superadded formations or growths—the 
so-called tumours—are described; and, finally, the parasitic beings of the hu¬ 
man body, whether animal or vegetable. These make up what may bo termed 
the general department of pathological anatomy—they occupy the first five 
chapters of the Manual. 

The remaining thirty-eight chapters are devoted to an domination of the 
several abnormal states developed by disease, in the nervous system, in the 
circulatory, respiratory, digestive, urinary, and generative organs*in the ioints. 
and in the osseous system. 

In their investigation of the morbid states of the blood, the authors discuss 
the subject of fluxes and dropsies; that of hyperaamia and inflammation, and 
those of pyemia and the different erases of the blood. The only one of the 
latter, however, that is treated of at any length, is the tuberculous. 

Under tho head of new formations, the subject of cancerous or malignant 
tumours is discussed. ° 


Mr. Jones, by whom this portion of tho work was prepared, remarks that 
his own examinations “ have most thoroughly convinced him of the non-cxist- 
enco of any special structural character, absolutely and in all cases distinctive 
of cancer. 

“This point,” he adds, “which is in accordance with the teaching of the best 
authorities, seems far from being correctly understood in the present day, and 
we cannot but think that there is still much tendency to overestimate the 
microscope as a means for the diagnosis of cancer. It is our opinion that the 
cases arc very raro indeed wlicro the microscope will avail to detect cancer 
with any certainty, where tho naked eyo features are insufficient. On the 
other hand, we have more than once seen unquestionable cancers made up of 
substance which we should have been led, from microscopic examination alone 
to consider as of a simple nature.” * 

Tho subject of cancer structure nnd its microscopic diagnosis being one con¬ 
fessedly, of deep interest, the editor of the present edition of Drs. Jones and 
Sicveking s Manual has added the illustrations of cancerous structure from an 
interesting paper on tho subject by Dr. Francis Donaldson, of Daltimore Md 
This presents a very fair view of tho opinions of those who maintain, in oppo¬ 
sition to Mr. Jones, tho existence of a special structural character in all true 
cancerous growths. 

Were wo to enter upon a formal criticism of the different sections of the work 
beforo us, we should be inclined to differ from the authors in regard to tho cor¬ 
rectness of some of the conclusions at which they have arrived in reference to 
the character and mode of production of certain of the pathological changes 
that have been detected in the fluids and tissues of the animal organism. Taken 
as a whole, however, the Manual of Drs. Jones and Sievcking presents so accu¬ 
rate and instructive an outline of what is known in the domain of pathological 
anatomy, that we feel no hesitancy in recommending it to the favourable notice 
of our medical brethren. For the use of tho student, it will be found peculiarly 
well adapted; while, as a compendium of the leading facts known in relation 
to the structural and other changes resulting from the different forms of dis¬ 
eased action, its pages may be consulted with profit by the physician also. 

Un the several topics embraced within the general scope of the branch of 
medical inquiry of which it treats, it will always instruct, and seldom mislead 
those who resort to its pages for information. 

The present edition of tho Manual is illustrated by two hundred nnd thirty 
wood engravings, in addition to those contained in the London edition. This 
we consider a very decided improvement In a work intended mainly as a 
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text-book for the student, well-executed pictorial illustrations of the subjects of 
which it treats, whenever they can he introduced, are great assistants in en¬ 
abling him to form a correct appreciation of the latter, even though they may 
be wanting, as simple wood-cuts, inserted on the same page with the text, must 
necessarily be, in the proper elements of 6izc and colour, so important in illus¬ 
trations of pathological anatomy. The additional illustrations arc all well 
selected, and, in common with those in the original edition, are admirably 
executed. They portray the subjects they are intended to represent ns accu¬ 
rately, perhaps, as this can be done by simple drawings in black and white. 


Art. XXII.— The Principal Forms of the Skeleton and of the Teeth. By Professor 
R. On* ex, F. R. S., &c.. Author of “Odontography“Lectures on Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy;” “Archetype of the Skeleton;” “On the Nature of Limbs;” 
“History of British Fossil Mammalia,” etc. etc. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea, 1854. 12mo. pp. 329. 

This little work, whose author is “the most distinguished osteologist of the 
age,” is the first attempt which has yet been made to popularize that difficult 
but highly interesting and important department of anatomical Fcicncc, the 
determination of the like parts, or homologies—as Prof. Owen has expressively 
called them—in the skeleton of all vertebrated animals. 

In determining the homologies of the skeleton, Prof. Owen found the neces¬ 
sity of constructing a new nomenclature, applicable to the same parts in all 
their modifications of form and position throughout the series of vertebrate life. 
This has been done in so admirable a manner, that the terms not only define 
the same parts in all skeletons, but they also, in most cases, express the phy¬ 
siological function of these parts. This philosophical nomenclature is adopted 
in the abovo work, and very much contributes to the simplicity and interest of 
the study of which it forms an cssentinl part, and which has always been the 
most unsatisfactory and confusing in previously written works on comparative 
osteology. To the commencing student of the latter subject, this book will be 
found an invaluable aid ns an elementary treatise, and to the student of human 
anatomy and physiology it will give an interest and an insight into the value 
of many points of human osteology which have hitherto almost entirely escaped 
notice. J. L. 


Art. XXIII.— Anatomical and Physiological Observations. By John* Struthers, 

31. D., F. It. C. S. E., Lecturer on Anatomy. Part I. Edinburgh, 1854. 

8vo. pp. 239. 

This volume consists of a collection of distinct papers—sixteen in number— 
by the author, containing interesting observations in human anatomy and phy¬ 
siology, of which most of them arc on anomalies of structure. Among those 
which strike us on a hasty perusal, are: I. Observations on the existence of a 
supra-condyloid process of the humerus. III. On double stomach. XI. On 
rudimentary ribs. XIII. On diverticula from the small intestine. The author 
also gives a list of the papers which form the matter of the forthcoming Part II. 
of the work. 

Books of this character are of much service to the working physiologist, as 
they present him accumulative facts, which may serve as a basis of important 
laws. J. L. 



